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THE WOOD-CUTTERS AND FORESTS OF NORMANDY. 
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The Ix passing through the great forests which lie upon or | brated St. Mein. The females of this class, like those 

and near the banks of the Seine, between HAvre and Paris, in | of most others in Normandy, are fond of bright showy 

ided Normandy, many a group like that shown in our engrav- | colours in their apparel, particularly red, which they use 

ving ing attracts the eye of the traveller and gives a human | in every variety of tint. The petticoat is perhaps of in- 

ern- interest to the otherwise solitary grandeur of the scene. | tense red, the neckerchief pink, the apron striped with 

rug: The poor wood-cutter, his wife, and boy are going pro- | orange, and not unfrequently “ bends over all,” not 

vere bably to some neighbouring village or town to sell to the | exactly the “blue sky,” but the much less poetical 

ated retail vendors the faggots piled up upon that very curious | canopy of an immensely large scarlet umbrella, which 

der and ingeniously shaped saddle into which the horse’s | is used as a defence from the overpowering heat of the 

dir, back fits so exactly, and with the money thus obtained | sun. Seen among the depths of the green forests, such 

per they will purchase the necessaries required for their | forms give a richness and harmony to the picture which 

sity humble household, and which are to last them until the | would otherwise be wanting. 

ted next journey. The persons engaged in this most primi- The forests, composed chiefly of beech trees, are moun- 
tive of occupations are a quiet simple-hearted people, | tainous, picturesque, and wonderfully luxuriant. The 
very ignorant, but at the same time very contented ; their | exquisite greenness of their foliage, a characteristic we 

- chief wants—food and clothes—are generally well sup- | have been accustomed to consider as peculiarly belong- 
plieé, and their principal desire—amusement—seldom | ing to our own woods and fields, is most remarkable ; 

- acks opportunities for its gratification. They are very | and no less so is the variety, profusion, and beauty of their 
superstitious, and on the festival of Corpus Christi will | wild flowers, which are the same as our own, only more 

: Waik miles to touch a headless statue of St. Louis, or to | developed, and nowhere perhaps could the student of 
count a rosary at the foot of an equally mutilated sem- | English botany better examine the generic details of the 
blauce, whether in stone or in wax-work, of their cele- | plants of his own country. The wid columbine there 
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grows to a larger size than the cultivated species of our 
gardens, and the common orchidee rival in size and colour 
the hyacinths of our parlour windows. Nor is the ear 
less delighted than the eye. The birds sing with a 
greater volubility and with a more sustained song than 
ours ; the mingling voices of countless myriads of crickets 
are everywhere heard ; in fact, the entire forests seem to 
ring and tremble with their incessant gratulations. We 
have spoken of the effect upon forest scenery of the 
brilliant coloured dresses of the wood-cutters’ wives, 
but another and still more picturesque class of in- 
dividuals is frequently met with in the woods, namely, 
the hunters. Their weapon is the rifle, and one 
of the objects of their pursuit is the boar, which here 
grows large and savage. Their costume, conspicuous for 
its fitness and beauty, is, with the exception of the sugar- 
loaf shaped hat, not unlike that of the hunters of the 
Tyrol. Over the sportsman’s frock they wear a broad 
belt crossing from the shoulder to the waist, fringed with 
thread of bright variegated colours, and to which is at- 
tached a large leathern bag or pouch, curiously orna- 
mented with tassels, which hangs down at the side. 
When not in use, the rifle is shung behind the back upon 
hooks attached also to the belt. On their breast they 
wear a silver plate exhibiting their names and number, 
which is the legal mark of their being duly licensed. 
They are attended by droves of great bear-like dogs. In 
the depths of the forests a kind of inn is every here and 
there built for their reception, called generally “ Au Ren- 
dezvous des Chasseurs.” A stranger suddenly coming 
upon them in such a spot, and beholding them seated, 
standing, or strolling in every variety of attitude about 
one of these rude habitations, might fancy, for the mo- 
ment, he beheld the mimic effect of a theatre. 

The principal forests on the banks of the Seine in Nor- 
mandy are those of Roumare on the left, of Brotonne near 
La Marll, Rouvray, Du Pont de |’Arche, and the woods 
extending with but a slight interruption from the town 
of Andelys to Vernon, all on the right bank of the river. 

The origin of the name of the forest of Roumare is in- 
teresting. Rollo, one of the early and most famous 
rulers of Normandy, in order to check the habits of 
plunder which a military life had entailed upon his 
people, punished all offenders with great severity. In 
cases of theft, for instance, he hung both the robber and 
the receiver on their conviction of the crime. Whether 
from this or from the operation of other wise regulations, 
he became universally feared and obeyed. “One day, 
after having hunted in the forest which rises on the bank 
of the Seine near Rouen, the duke, surrounded by a crowd 
of his servants, was seated on the edge of a lake, which 
we call in familiar language the pond (la mare), when 
he hung his golden bracelets on an oak. These bracelets 
remained hanging in the same place untouched during 
three years, so great was the terror of the duke; and as 
this memorable fact took place near the pond, this forest 
is called the pond of Rollo (Roumare) to the present day.””* 
On the heights of Banteleir, in this forest, Voltaire for 
some time resided : many of his letters are addressed from 
that spot. The forest of Brotonne, which contains about 
12,000 acres, is very ancient. It was the favourite hunt- 
ing-ground of the early kings of France, one of whom 
built a country-house or fort in the neighbourhood, at a 
villlage called Vatteville, the ruins of which yet remain. 
One of the curiosities of this forest is the “ Tub,” a tree 
so called, composed of three large branches united at the 
root, and forming a reservoir for water, of which, in the 
hottest summers, it contains from three to five feet. At 
La Maillerie, on the edge of this forest, is the castle where 
it is said the Duchess de la Valliére first imbibed her 
unhappy passion for Louis XIV. The forest of Rouvra 
is very dense, and stretches to a considerable- lengt 
along the banks of the Seine. It is supposed in growing 

* William of Jumiege’s ‘ History of Normandy,’ 
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up to have covered the ruins of some Roman settlement, 
Bronze medals of various Roman emperors, statues of 
Trajan, Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius, and the re- 
mains of Roman agricultural implenients, have been dis- 
covered there. The forest of Pont de l’Arche derives its 
name from the bridge of the neighbouring town, which 
has twenty-two arches. Not far from hence is the Céte 
des deux Amans, or the hill of the two lovers. This ex- 
traordinary name has been given to the mountain frum its 
connection with a still more extraordinary incident, and 
which, however romantic, is generally received as true, 
The king of that part of the country had a beau- 
tiful daughter, whose happy disposition and amiable 
qualities consoled him for the loss of a beloved wife, 
Time passed, and the people desired that the princess 
should marry; but the king, unable either to refuse so 
reasonable a request or to bear the loss of her society, 
caused it to be generally promulgated that he alone of 
her suitors who could carry the princess to the summit of 
the mountain, without resting himself, should receive her 
hand in marriage. The opportunity was eagerly em- 
braced by a young nobleman, between whom and the 
princess there existed the most tender though secret at- 
tachment. Believing the feat to be impossible, the prin- 
cess earnestly dissuaded her lover from the attempt, but in 
vain. A by was fixed, and the princess appeared 
dressed in the lightest possible manner, and exhibiting, 
in the paleness of her features and the attenuation of her 
form, the severity of the measures she had adopted to 
lessen her weight. Full of confidence, her lover raised 
his charming Basten and aseended the hill, for a consi- 
derable period showing no signs of exhaustion. He 
began at last to pause, then go on, and pause again. 
His steps faltered, and he appeared to be entirely giving 
way. At that moment some cheering thought or most 
precious word whispered in his car instilled new vigour 
into his frame : he again essayed the terrible steep, until, 
amid the rapturous shouts of the assembled spectators, he 
stood fairly upon the top of the hill. He put her safely 
down, and then fainted away. The princess stooped to 
recover him, and the king, as he approached, seeing her 
in this posture, called to an old peasant to raise them. 
“Sire,” was the reply, “they are dead!” The lovers 
were entombed together a few days after, and the spot has 
since been called “the hill of the two lovers.” 

In the town of Andelys was born the great painter 
Nicholas Poussin, and in the neighbourhood of the forest 
stretching from Andelys to Vernon is the castle of Gail- 
lard, built by Richard Cceur-de-Lion in the twelfth cen- 
tury. This fortress stood a terrible siege in 1203, when 
it was attacked by the King of France, Philip Augustus, 
on the pretence of punishing King John of England, to 
whom it then belonged, for the alleged murder of his ne- 
phew Prince Arthur. The fort being impregnable to 
assault, it was reduced by famine. The garrison was 
consequently from time to time obliged to dismiss its 
useless inhabitants, who were allowed to pass unmolested 
by the besiegers. At last this relief was stopped, and 
when the garrison turned out at one period above four 
hundred old men, women, and children, the French fired 
upon them, and drove them back in despair to the walls. 
Here they were denied admittance, und for three months 
were these poor miserable creatures obliged to live in the 
open air, and with no other sustenance than grass and 
water. At last a circumstance too dreadful to mention 
reached the ears of Philip, and he relented: all those 
who were yet alive were taken care of. In this same for- 
tress David Bruce, King of Scotland, resided when in 
exile. In 1409 it came into the possession of the Eng- 
lish, who held it for above forty years. In conclusion, 
we are sorry to add that these fine forests are said to be 
fast dwindling away, not under the axe of the poor wood- 
cutters, whose exertions may be said to be useful rather 
than otherwise, in keeping down their rapid undergrowth, 
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but under the more wholesale operations of the speculator 
and the capitalist. 





CANVAS-BACK DUCKS AND THE MANNER OF 
SHOOTING THEM. 


{From a Correspondent. 


Amonest all the varieties of the feathered creation that 
are generally considered edible—or, rather, that are served 
up at the choicest American tables on festive or ceremo- 
nial occasions—not one that I am aware of, neither the 
delicate reed-bird frequenting the Delaware and Mary- 
land marshes, the high-flavoured “ pinnated” grouse, 
nor that ever-vaunted American progeny, the wild turkey, 
takes precedence of, or has more admirers than the 
Anas Valisineria, or Canyas-back Duck. These birds, 
like the great bulk of the duck species that frequent the 
lakes, bays, and rivers of the United States, do not breed 
in any section of that country; but after passing a few 
months of the winter in the less rigorous climate of the 
middle states, when spring returns they take their depar- 
ture for the more northerly regions of the American con- 
tinent, where, on the desolate islands and the arctic 
shores, they breed and spend the short summers of those 
higher latitudes. 

The canvas-back is so named from the colour of its 
plumage, the upper parts being of a canvas colour or 
dusky-white. It has been supposed by some to he the 
same species as our own pochard (anas ferina); but 
those who have had opportunities of examining them 
both, will have had no difficulty in ascertaining the fact 
that they are perfectly distinct varieties of that numerous 
family to which they both belong. 

These birds usually make their appearance in the latter 
part of October, but they are not found in much plenty 
until later in the season, and even then they are seldom 
very numerous. Neither are there many situations that 
they are known to frequent regularly ; for although a few 
of them are sometimes scattered along the bays and creeks 
of the eastern states, their favourite haunt is the Chesa- 
peake bay, and the mouths of those rivers emptying there- 
into, particularly the Susquehanna. Coveys of them are, 
however, frequently found in the neighbourhood of New 
York, in the various creeks along the shores of New Jersey, 
and in the Delaware bay and river ; but still the waters of 
the Chesapeake appear to be their favourite haunt. This 
probably is owing to a species of grass that grows in great 
abundance on some of the sand-banks in the Chesapeake 
bay, which are always covered with water, even at ebb 
tide; for it is a well ascertained fact that this species of 
grass is the principal cause of attraction. 

The canvas-back is naturally a very shy and wary 
bird; so that without the exercise of much caution and 
ingenuity, and patience too, on the part of those engaged 
in the pursuit of them, they need hardly hope to meet 
with success. | have sometimes remained on the watch, 
ina “ bush-cabin,” for nearly a whole day, without being 
able to get a single shot at them, although exercising all 
hecessary precaution. On other occasions I have accom- 
penied a friend that employed what is called a decoy-dog, 
and have had tolerably good success. These dogs are 
trained especially for this purpose, and seem to under- 
stand the sport as well as their masters. They will 
swim out into the water to within a moderate distance of 
the banks where the ducks feed, and there frolic about 
m order to attract the attention of the birds; when, 
having succeeded in exciting their curiosity, they attempt 
to decoy them towards the shore. Frequently a piece of 
red cloth is fastened upon the back of the decoy-dog, 
called a “ saddle ;” which evidently renders him an object 
of greater curiosity to those simple birds, that appear to 
have, like several ‘other species of the feathered tribe, a 
peculiarly partiality, or antipathy, for the colour of scarlet. 
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When the dog has succeeded in decoying them within 
gun-shot distance, a low whistle is the signal for his getting 
out of the way of danger; when all the firearms pos- 
sessed by the parties in ambush are instantly discharged 
among the astonished birds. Sometimes a boy with a 
small punt or canoe is kept in attendance for the purpose 
of picking up the mortally wounded birds ; while the 
decoy-dogs are very expert in capturing the wounded and 
bringing them to shore. Those, however, that are but 
slightly wounded are seldom captured, since the canvas- 
back dives with uncommon quickness, and remains a long 
time under water. During the day they are seldom seen 
in large flocks ; but in the evening they begin to congre- 
gate, and roost upon the water in numerous companies ; 
separating again as daylight returns. 

Some persons occasionally go in pursuit of these much 
esteemed birds during the still moonlight nights, embark- 
ing in a boat with the oars muffled, and taking advan- 
tage of the tide or current setting towards the place where 
the ducks are known to be roosting. They never, how- 
ever, appear to be found without their sentinels, and, 
consequently, are seldom approached very close without 
taking the alarm. However, where there are half a 
dozen loaded pieces that can be discharged in a few 
seconds into the midst of them, as they mount upon the 
wing, sometimes these sportsmen, if “ duck-hunters” may 
be so called, are rewarded with several pairs of these 
valuable birds. But this night-shooting answers but an 
indifferent purpose in the end, for there is nothing that 
alarms them so much as being attacked by night, which 
has the effect of soon banishing them from their favourite 
haunts. 

I once accompanied a person belonging to Hivre-de- 
Grace, a small town at the head of the Chesapeake bay, 
in an excursion to the canvas-back ground, as those banks 
are called where they commonly feed. Four of us 
embarked in a pretty large boat, carrying a two-pounder 
swivel in its bows, with four or five long duck-guns 
loaded in its stern. In the centre of the vessel were 
several branches of evergreens placed perpendicularly, 
for the purpose of screening us, and to give us the appear- 
ance of a small floating island covered with bushes. We 
bore down quietly and steadily upon a pretty large 
flock,—not exclusively composed of canvas-backs, but 
consisting of ducks of several varieties. ‘The person who 
had the management of the swivel, which was heavily 
loaded with swan-shot, seemed to understand his duty 
perfectly ; for when we had approached within 60 or 70 
yards of the ducks, one of the party at a preconcerted 
signal discharged a fowling-piece for the purpose of 
making them all take wing at the same time, and they 
had no sooner taken the hint than the swivel and our 
other guns were instantly discharged amongst them, with 
fully as much effect as I had anticipated, for when the 
smoke had cleared away we managed to pick up more 
than thirty birds, about one half of which were canvas- 
backs. During several hours that we continued in the 
bay, we only had one other opportunity of getting within 
gun-shot of them; and at this second discharge of our 
whole stock of firearms we killed no more than a dozen 
birds, a few only of which were canvas-backs. 

These birds are so much esteemed, that they sometimes 
fetch two dollars a pair, and when in great abundance 
they are worth three shillings sterling each. A plump 
canvas-back weighs about three pounds. 

Sometimes the winter is so severe that those parts of 
the bay the ducks are in the habit of frequenting become 
closed with ice, and consequently they are prevented 
from procuring their favourite food. Should the frost 
continue for some time, the “ duck-hunters” cut openings 
in the ice, placing decoy-ducks close by them, and the 
flock of cauvas-backs attracted to these openings, in 
quest of their favourite food, is sometimes very great, 
when considerable slaughter is made amongst them. 
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GODFREY MIND, THE SWISS ARTIST. 


<=> 


[Children at Play.—From a Drawing by Mind.] 


Ir has often been remarked as matter of astonishment 
that in such a country as Switzerland, where the magni- 
ficence of its scenery, its wild local traditions, and the 
almost patriarchal habits of the people conspire to im- 
me the mind with a poetic spirit, and to kindle the 


atent sparks of imagination into a vivid flame, so few of 
its inhabitants should have attempted to record the glories 
of their native country though the medium of either the 
pencil or the pen. Of the poetry of Switzerland we have 
not now to speak; but in noticing the productions of 
Mind (almost the only Swiss name which has become 
celebrated in the annals of the sister art), we cannot 
avoid making the remark that painting in Switzerland 
has but seldom risen above mediocrity. It is true there are 
many artists in that country employed in the delineation 
of its scenery, its manners, and its costume; but these 
have been called into existence by the constant demand of 
travellers anxious to possess memorials of the places they 
visit, rather than by that inspiration which can alone 
form the perfect artist, and which the mingled beauty and 
sublimity of the scenes by which the Swiss is surrounded 
is so well calculated to bestow. One would imagine it 
impossible for an artist to gaze upon the majestic Alps, 
with its snows, and glaciers, and torrents, and pathless 
forests ; or to dwell in its valleys, clad with verdure, and 
ringing to the happy laugh of a simple peasantry, and 
not feel his heart dilate, and his ready hand obey the 
impulse of his mind, filled with those high imaginings 
without which no painter, however facile his mechanical 
dexterity, will ever arrive at excellence in his art. Yet 
the generality of Swiss productions exhibit a total defi- 
ciency of these high qualifications: they are faithful re- 
presentations of the objects they are designed to represent, 
certainly, being as exactly drawn as though done by 
means of the “ Camera-lucida,” or fixed by the Daguer- 
réotype; but, like such productions, they are excessivel 

flat and tame, with none of that freedom and spirit which 


shine throughout the meanest efforts of the true wae 


and which evince the existence of mind and imagina- 
tion, and prove the work to be more than the production 
of a mere automaton or machine. 

Yet there are some Swiss painters who deserve not 
to be included in this censure, and among them may be 





mentioned Gesner, and Losi, and Mind, of the last of 


whom (better known perhaps as “the Cat Painter”), 
being the author of the designs which accompany this 
paper, we have now to speak. 

Godfrey Mind was a native of Berne, where he was 
born in 1768. His father was a carpenter in the employ 
of Mr. Grunn, a paper-maker. This gentleman having 
a taste for the fine arts, had collected among other en- 
gravings a set of Ridinger’s celebrated etchings of 
animals, which it is supposed first gave young Mind, 
who had many opportunities of admiring them, a taste 
for drawing, and to which may probably be attributed 
the peculiar bent of the studies which in after-life ren- 
deerd him so celebrated. The interest with which he 
regarded these productions and his attempts to copy them 
attracted the attention of an artist named Legel, one of 
Mr. Grunn’s friends, who encouraged him with his ad- 
vice, corrected his youthful essays, and became to all 
intents and purposes young Mind’s drawing-master. His 
father, however, does not appear to have been so well 
pleased with his son’s performances as was Mr. Legel, 
and when Godfrey required paper for his sketches, he 
gave him wood, a material in the fashioning of which 
he was desirous his son should become as skilful as he was 
himself. And indeed the fame of Mind, jun., as a 
“cunning” workman in wood, began to eclipse that of 
his honest parent, whose productions, though perhaps 
more useful to the community than those of his son, never 
obtained the same applause ; for Mind, who had imbibed 
quite a passion for animals, employed himself in carving 
representations of sheep, goats, cats, &c. in wood, and 
executed them with such fidelity that they were sought 
after by all the villagers, until scarcely a cottage was 
without some specimen of his genius. Among these he 
particularly excelled in the representation of cats, for 
which he appeared to entertain a greater affection than 
he ever suffered himself to exhibit towards any of his 
friends. 

About the year 1780 he entered into the service of 
Freudenberger, an artist of some merit, who émployed 
him to colour his prints of Swiss costume, but he does 
not appear to have afforded him any instruction, or to 
have availed himself of the abilities of Mind as a designer. 

While Freudenberger lived, his days on in & 
wearying monotony, and it was not until the death of 
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that artist, that the peculiar talent of Mind as an animal | 
painter began to be noticed. By unremitting study and 
a constant devotion to one object, he was now enabled to 
attain an excellence in the delineation of animals, espe- 
cially cats and bears, which few have ever equalled. 

He seems to have cared but for this one pursuit ; 
to have had no ambition or desire for the world’s fa- 
vour; to have lived solely for his art. When Freu- 
denburger died, he was content to receive a small pit- 
tance from his widow, in return for which he supplied 
her with those productions of his pencil which then 
became, and still are, eagerly sought by amateurs and 
collectors. Absorbed in his solitary occupation, his 
whole thoughts were for the objects he delighted to paint ; 
his cats.were his constant and dearest companions; he 
was never seen without them, and generally had one or 
two on his shoulders while drawing ; and so careful was 
he not to disturb them, that, rather than do so, he would 
sit for hours in one attitude, however inconvenient it 
might happen to be. 

As these were the most favoured objects of his pen-. 
cil, he represented them with the greatest success. 
But his bears are scarcely less perfect: he derived his 
acquaintance with these from some specimens which were 
kept by the municipal authorities in the ditches of the 
ramparts at Berne, where he was frequently a visitor. 
Every look and action of these animals was watched, and 
immediately transferred to paper with a spirit and accu- 





racy which long practice had rendered natural to him. 
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But it is not only as a painter of animals that Mind 
deserves to be mentioned with honour, for although such 
were his favourite subjects, he would occasionally apply 
himself to the composition of little domestic scenes, re- 
presenting the gambols of children, their sports, pastimes, 
and usual occupations. Jn the delineation of those sub- 
jects he displayed an elegance of conception, considerable 
knowledge of drawing, great power of expression, and a 
vigour of execution, which, had not his affection for 
animals withdrawn him from the pursuit of this branch 
of his art, we cannot doubt would have raised him to a 
place among the first of those artists who have made the 
human figure the principal object of their study. 

In the specimens before us, copied from his designs, it 
is impossible not to admire the simplicity and truth, 
yet perfect elegance of the composition. Every figure 
wears an animated expression, not only in the features, 
but in the whole form, and there are a grace and pu- 
rity pervading the subject which render it not in- 
ferior to the productions of our own Stothard. How 
inimitably graceful are those little figures swinging in the 
tub, and how admirably and elegantly is the idea of 
motion conveyed! We may almost see them move. 

And what a constellation of crescent beauty do we be- 
hold in those romping children, who appear as though 
they could scarcely, altogether, resist the suppressed 
strength of the hardy little mountaineer at their head ! 
One has evidently to pay forfeit! The eldest of the girls 
is perhaps rather too womanish for such sports, but she 
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[Amusements of Children—From a design by Godfrey Mind. ] 
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is good natured, and a favourite with the little ones, and 
she could not resist their entreaties that she would join 
them. But having promised, she engages heart and soul 
in the sport, and becomes as much a child as the rest. 
We cannot quarrel with her. This is but a quiet group 
to the noisy set which occupies the other composition, 
yet we scarcely know which to prefer. 

But alas! the hand that could have ministered to our 
wishes has long been cold and powerless, and we have 
only now to lament that the mind which directed it was 
so exclusively occupied with subjects comparatively so 
trivial. 

Godfrey Mind died November 8, 1814, in the 46th 
year of his age. A selection from his works, which are 


much sought after by collectors, was published some 
years since at Berne, in three parts.* 


ON THE PRODUCTION OF MUSICAL SOUNDS 
FROM METALLIC SPRINGS. 


Trere are certain broad distinctions between musical 
instruments, which enable us to classify them, not with 
reference to the mode by which they are played, but to 
the mode in which the sounds are produced. The vibra- 
tions of a column of air in a tube produce the sounds of 
those which we are accustomed to term wind-instruments, 
while the vibrations of a stretched cord or wire are the 
source of sound in the numerous instruments of the violin 
class, as also of the pianoforte. But a period of about 
ten or a dozen years has witnessed the introduction of a 
considerable number of instruments in which the sound- 
ing body is a metallic spring, fixed at one end, and free 
to vibrate at the other. 

That something of this kind has been known for 
ages to musicians is evidenced by the Jew’s harp, 
in which a metallic tongue is struck in a peculiar 
way by the finger, and at the same time breathed 
upon; but in this case one spring is made to yield 
several notes by altering the form of the cavity of the 
mouth. It is also known that organ-builders have 
occasionally used a metal tongue as the vibrating body 
in those organ-pipes which are termed reed pipes ; and 
M. Grenie, an eminent musical mechanist of France, has 
adopted for this purpose a form of tongue almost pre- 
cisely similar to that to which we shall have to allude 
when treating of the Accordion and the Seraphine. 
Lastly, we may mention the musical snuff-box as an in- 
strament in which the sound is elicited from metallic 
springs. It is probable that we might call to mind other 
attempts to produce musical sounds by similar means. 
But it is only since about the year 1827 that a succession 
of instruments, under the names of Eolina, Harmonica, 
Symphonion, Seraphine, Accordion, Concertina, &c., 
have been brought before the public, and have demon- 
strated the variety of ways in which sounds may be 
elicited from metallic springs. 

About the year just mentioned a little instrument 
called the mouth-harmonica, or wind-harmonica, was 
made in Germany, of which the following description was 
given by a journalist of the day :—* Pieces of metal, 
varying in size from a shilling to a crown piece, are 
pierced with longitudinal apertures, varying in size and 
number, suited to the chords and loudness of the tone to 
be produced by the vibration of the springs with which 
they are partially closed. To some a mouth-piece is 
adapted ; others are simply applied to the lips. Some, 
designed as substitutes for a tuning-fork, produce only a 
single note ; others only a single chord ; in many two or 
more chords are combined, and the effect is then enchant- 
ing, resembling what we should conceive of a Lilliputian 
band of martial music, or a fine-toned organ at a dis- 


¢ A notice of Godfrey Mind has already appeared in the ‘Penny 
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tance. For the production of melody two or more of 
these small instruments are required, which are harmo- 
nized accordingly.” 

Precisely similar in principle to this is the Eolina, a 
little instrument now very common in London. It varies 
from two to six inches in length, and from one to two in 
breadth. Along one edge is a row of holes, into which 
the player blows with his mouth. Each hole is devoted 
to a separate note, and the whole, varying from four to 
twelve in number, are harmonized in some determinate 
order. The breath which is blown into any one hole 
escapes at another aperture; but it cannot do so without 
striking against a little metallic tongue, and setting it in 
vibration, by which the sound is elicited. The springs 
in connection with the holes are tuned to a certain scale, 
so as to harmonize with one another. 

As this construction is the germ from which many 
others proceeded, we must explain the action of the spring 
a little more fully. Let an oblong hole be cut in a metal 
plate, and a thin metallic spring be formed, almost ex- 
actly fitting this aperture, but still a minute degree 
smaller, so that when the spring is fixed at one end nearly 
the whole of the remainder will oscillate through the 
aperture in the plate. If the plate be now strongly 
blown upon, part of the air will insinuate itself round the 
edges of the spring, and setting the latter in vibration, will 
elicit a musical tone bearing considerable resemblance 
to that of the hautboy. The pitch of the tone produced 
will depend on the proportion between the length and the 
thickness of the spring, and also on that between the 
thickness at the fixed end and at the vibrating end. With 
any given thickness, the longer the spring, the lower is the 
tone produced ; and with any given length, the thinnest 
spring yields the lowest note. In addition to this, if a 
spring yielding a given note be made thinner near the 
fixed end, the sound becomes more grave; but if near 
the liberated end, it becomes more acute. From these 
two rules therefore it is easy to see how an ingenious 
workman with a correct musical ear can adjust a series 
of springs so as to produce any desired range of notes. 
If he require all the natural notes in an octave for in- 
stance, he will have eight apertures cut in the metallic 
plate, and adjust the lengths and thicknesses of eight 
metallic tongues until they yield the notes cpEFGAB 
and c. It is in the mode of conveying air to a series of 
springs such as this, that the main difference between the 
various instruments which we have mentioned exists. 

In 1830 Mr. Faraday delivered a lecture at the Royal 
Institution on the construction of these instruments and of 
others more or less resembling them; and after stating 
that many contrivances had been made to facilitate the 
playing of such an instrument, he spoke of the desirable- 
ness of connecting the springs with the mechanism of an 
organ or pianoforte, and described such an attempt nearly 
as follows :— It was found that the steel springs might 
be made to yield any note within the compass of a keyed 
instrument, while that for the lowest note was not more 
than four inches in length and one in breadth ; so that 
the mechanism would occupy less space than the smallest 
cabinet pianoforte. Some difficulties attended the accom- 
plishment of this design; for the springs, under certain 
circumstances, were bent by the mere vibration beyond 
the elastic strength of the metal of which they were com- 
posed : the consequence was a gradual disintegration of 
the metal and an alteration of tone, which increased, until 
at length the springs were actually broken off by use. 
Another formidable difficulty arose from the tardiness 
with which the vibration of the spring commenced when 
the air first acted on it; so that a note when struck did 
not immediately yield its sound. Means were however 
adopted that completely obviated both these defects ; and 
in 1829 the Society of Arts presented a medal to Dr. 

Dowler for an instrument constructed on this principle 




































Mag.’ for 1834, No. 123, to which we refer for some particulars as 
to his life and character, 
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the springs arranged over a continued wind-chest, fur- 
nished with a valve to each note. The springs, or as 
they have been called, the tongues, with the exception of 
the highest octave, were made of an alloy called German 
silver, or electrum, which is composed of a mixture of 
copper, zinc, and a little nickel. The springs of the 
remaining octave were manufactured from extremely thin 
sheet steel, imported into this country from Switzerland. 
This instrument was tolerable of its kind, but inferior to 
one which has been made by Mr. Day, an ingenious 
mathematical instrument maker, who has considerably 
improved the manufacture of the springs.” This was 
the state, in 1830, of an instrument which, by subsequent 
improvements, has attained the name of the ae va in 
later times; but at the time alluded to there was an in- 
equality and harshness of the tones, which caused the 
lecturer to doubt whether, without great improvements, it 
would ever become a popular instrument. 

Somewhat about the same period Mr. Wheatstone, who 
has distinguished himself by his researches in sound 
generally, constructed a little instrument called the Sym- 
phonion, which was in fact a keyed Eolina. The in- 
strument was constructed in several different shapes, 
and was played upon by the fingers, somewhat in the 
manner of a flageolet. The mouth was applied to a 
mouth-hole, and the fingers, touching small projecting 
pins, raised the valves which covered the apertures in a 
plate, and thus allowed air to pass through the apertures 
and elicit sounds from metallic tongues placed there. It 
was also proposed by the inventor that instead of blowing 
air into the instrument by means of the mouth, a small 
round pair of bellows should be attached to it in such a 
manner that a current of air could be forced through the 
instrument and made to act on the metallic springs. 

This application of bellows to the Eolina or to the 
Symphonion brings us at once to the Accordion, an in- 
strument in which springs, keys, and bellows are ingeni- 
ously combined. We do not know whether the patentee 
of this instrument belongs to England, France, or Ger- 
many, but nearly the whole of them are made in the two 
last-named countries. 

Most of our readers are probably familiar with the 
external appearance of an Accordion. We may consider 
itasa rectangular pair of bellows, varying from six to 
about fourteen inches in length, and from three to six in 
width. There are from six to twenty finger-keys attached 
to one of the boards, in a manner convenient for the 
player; and these keys are in connection, by means of 
wires, with an equal number of circular valves or stops, 
which cover circular holes perforated through the board 
or face of the instrument. Immediately beneath the 
perforation is a series of oblong apertures with metallic 
tongues vibrating freely in them, and beneath the tongues 
is the open cavity of the bellows. The vibrating tongues 
are not all in communication with each other, there being 
‘wo placed under each circular hole, and cut off from 
those in the vicinity. Of the two which form each of these 
clusters, one can only vibrate when it is impelled by wind 
from above, and the other when it is similarly impelled 
fom beloy. This is effected by means of little valves 
placed below in the one case, and above in the other: 
ms action of the valves in a pump will sufficiently explain 
this, 

The tuning of the instrument is thus managed. Sup- 
pose, for simplicity of illustration, that there are only four 
inger-keys ; these will open as many circular holes ; but 
’s each hole is connected with two springs, eight notes 
tan be thereby produced. The two springs opening 
under one hole are made to yield adjoining notes m the 
musical scale, so that the first key is in connection with 
the springs c and p, the second with g and F, the third 
with @ and a, and the fourth with z and c, thereby making 
up an octave. Nearly the same plan is observed when 
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plicated instruments all the semitones, as well as the 
natural notes, are introduced. 

This being the arrangement of the keys,the mode of 
playing is as follows:—There are no openings in the 
case of the instrument but what are stopped by keys; so 
that some key must be touched before the bellows 
are drawn out, else there would be a partial vacuum in 
the instrument, and it would be liable to be burst. Sup- 
pose then we draw out the bellows and press down the 
key in connection with the springs c and p;_ the circular 
hole is opened—air enters—passes by one of the springs 
(say p) into the body of the instrument, and sets the 
spring into vibration, thus eliciting its sound. On 
closing the bellows the air rushes back again, but cannot 
pass the spring p on account of a valve placed there, but 
passes the spring c, and elicits its sound. But if we 
want any other two notes, say £ and r, we touch the 
adjoining key, draw out the bellows to produce one note, 
and close them to produce the other. By a skilful choice 
therefore of the keys which we touch, we can go through 
all the varieties of a melody, and even of harmony, by 
using two or three keys at once. 

There is also an extra key to produce a harmonized 
chord, or base; a key to act as a vent without producing 
sound, and a variety of intricate contrivances which could 
not be adequately explained without a longer description 
than we can devote to them. But the foregoing will suf- 
fice to give a general idea of the instrument. 

We have to speak, lastly, of an instrument which, for 
beauty of sound, facility of playing, and extent of power, 
excels all which have been here mentioned—we mean 
the Seraphine. This instrument, as constructed by Mr. 
Green and other able makers at the present day, appears 
to be similar in principle, as regards the more prominent 
points, to the one alluded to in Mr. Faraday’s lecture ; 
but a continued series of improvements has brought the 
instrument to a high degree of excellence. 

The seraphine is about the size of a chiffonniere or small 
pier table, and the bulk of the instrument is occupied by 
a cavity serving the office of a wind-chest, into which 
wind is forced by means of a pair of bellows worked by 
the foot of the performer. At the top of this wind-chest 
is a metallic plate perforated with as many oblong aper- 
tures as there are notes in the instrument, generally about 
five octaves ; in these apertures vibrate as many metallic 
tongues, in the manner before described. The apertures 
are covered above by valves connected with the finger- 
keys, so that when a key is pressed down by the finger, 
and a current of air is forced up from the bellows through 
the wind-chest to the springs, the spring governed by the 
key in question is set into vibration, and will continue to 
sound as long as the bellows are worked. There is thus 
a considerable difference between the accordion and the 
seraphine, for in the latter the air passes only one way 
past the springs, while in the former it passes both ways ; 
one key governs two springs in the accordion, but only 
one in the seraphine. Tiliere is an occasional advantage 
resulting to the accordion from these circumstances, but 
the balance is decidedly in favour of the seraphine, since 
a performer can elicit any number of notes from one to 
ten at once; or two players could sit down at the instru- 
ment, and, if required, could produce twenty notes at 
once. 

The bellows are, as we have said, worked by the foot 
of the performer by means of a pedal. But as it requires 
some practice to effect this where the performer has not 
been accustomed to an organ, there is sometimes a handle 
brought out at the end of the instrument, by which the 
bellows are worked. 

The difference between a sounding-board and soft 
cushions in their effects on sound was never perhaps 
better exemplified than in the seraphine. If the cover of 
the instrument be removed, the sounds have a power and 
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leather be laid on, the tones are instantly changed in cha- 
racter; and when a soft stuffed cushion is similarly 
applied, the sounds have much of the sweetness of the 
hautboy. The performer is provided with the means of 
varying the number and thickness of the cushions and 
covers thus employed, by which a considerable range in 
the character of the sound is attained. The reader is 
probably aware that the organ owes much of its power to 
a facility of producing notes resembling more or less 
those of several different instruments. A somewhat 
similar power, together with the compactness and porta- 
bility of the instrument, has caused the seraphine to be 
much used in chapels and small churches. Not unfre- 
quently it occupies a place in the minister’s pew, and is 
played upon by some of his family. The practical or 
manual skill required in playing is probably midway 
between that required for the pianoforte and that for the. 
organ. 

The most difficult part of the manufacture of this in- 
strument, and the one in which makers find fewest work- 
men able to assist them, is in adjusting the springs to the 
proper pitch. The minutest particle of metal scraped 
from them will alter the pitch, by altering the rapidity of 
vibration. A delicate hand, a correct ear, and great 
patience are the grand requisites. 

In closing this paper we wish to remark that we have 
not professed to enter at all upon the subject of prece- 
dence in the invention of these several instruments. We 
may however observe that Mr. Green states the first idea 
of the seraphine to have beer suggested to him by a con- 
trivance of an ingenious mechanic in Germany several 

ears ago. With regard to instruments of the accordion 

ind, we may remind our juvenile readers of certain little 
wooden dogs which have been sold at fairs and toy-shops 
for more than one generation, and from which a queer 
sort of bark or squeak is elicited by the action of bellows 
under his feet, forcing wind through an aperture. May 
we not dignify this with the name of a primitive accor- 
dion ? 





The Indian who fells the tree that he may gather the fruit, 
and the Arab who plunders the caravans of commerce, are 
actuated by the same impulse of savage nature, and relin- 
quish for momentary rapine the long and secure possession 
of the most important blessings.—Gibbon. 


Comparison of Savage and Civilised Life.—Coming from 
an almost desert country, we were struck with the bustle of 
a town (Augsturn) with only 6000 inhabitants. We ad- 
mired the conveniences with which commerce and industry 
furnish civilised life. Humble dwellings appeared to us 
magnificent; and every person with whom we conversed 
seemed to be endowed with superior intelligence. Long 
privations give a value to the smallest enjoyments; and I 
cannot express the pe with which we saw, for the first 
time, wheaten bread on the governor’s table.-— Humboldt. 





Tyranny and Vice under a Mask.—Vice is never so 
much at ease, never more tyrannical, never more ambitious, 
than when it imagines it has found a mask, under the cover 
and protection of which it may pass off for virtue. And 
masks there are, which to a certain extent deceive even the 
wearers: a deceit to which they lend themselves with 
alacrity, and find in their own delusion encouragement to 
make daring experiments on the credulity, timidity, or de- 
pendence of others.— Bentham. 


New Cure for Scurvy.—Sir James Alexander, the African 
trayeller, mentions the following mode of curing scurvy, 
adopted by the captain of an American whaler, the Poca- 
hontas, which put into Walvisch Bay, West Africa :—“ This 
ship, having had no ‘ green or fresh’ for some time, was af- 
flicted with scurvy, but which I saw cured in a novel and 
simple way. Captain Wenter got some potatoes from the 
Commodore, another whaler, and bringing his patients on 
deck, he made them eat for three or four days a few raw 
potatoes, washed and sliced, and the effects of this treatment 
were astonishing —the men’s gums, which before were white 
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and sore with disease, resutned their natural colour, and the 
other symptoms of scurvy also left them.” 





Tea Cakes.—A commodity scarely yet known in Europe, 
forms an important article of the trade of Kiakhata, a town 
of Asiatic Russia. The appendix to the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry’s ‘ Recollections of a Tour in the North of Europe’ 
contains the following account of these tea cakes: —* They 
are composed of a mixture of tea and of the leaves of a plant 
of the saxifraga genus, found in the southern part of the 
Mongol steppes, and which is first steeped in lamb’s blood, 
After being well kneaded and pressed in cakes, the mass is 
dried in an oven. The manner of its use is equally singu- 
lar: these cakes are dissolved in boiling water mixed with 
meal, fat, and salt, and are in great request throughout all 
the nomadic tribes of Central Asia.” 





The Necessaries of Life.—By necessaries I understand 
not only the commodities which are indispensably necessary 
for the support of life, but whatever the custom of the coun- 
try renders it indecent for creditable people even of the lowest 
order to appear without. A linen shirt, for example, is, 
strictly speaking, not a necessary of life. The Greeks and 
Romans lived, I su very comfortably, though they had 
no linen. But in the present times, through the — 
part of Europe, acreditable day-labourer would be ashamed 
to appear in public without a linen shirt, the want of which 
wos supposed to denote that disgraceful degree of po- 
yerty which, it is presumed, nobody can well fall into with- 
out extreme bad conduct. Custom, in the same manner, 
has rendered leather shoes a necessary of life in England. 
The poorest creditable person of either sex would be ashamed 
to appear in public without them. Under necessaries, 
therefore, I comprehend, not only those things which nature, 
but those things which the established rules of decency have 
rendered necessary to the lowest rank of people. Al?! other 
things I call luxuries. Nature does not render them ne- 
cessary for the support of life ; and custom nowhere renders 
it indecent fora man to live without them.— Smith's Wealth 
of Nations. 


The Oural Sturgeon Fishery.—The mode of fishing varies 
according to the season. Upon the banks of the Oural the 
winter fishery is the most interesting. Preparations are 
made for it, in the month of June, by closing, near the town 
of Ouralk, the passage to the swarms of sturgeons which 
ascend the river in order to hibernate near the head of it. A 
kind of barrier, formed with palisades and nets to fill up the 
interstices, is fixed for this purpose in the bed of the river; 
all fishing, and even navigation, are then forbidden, for an 
extent of two hundred versts (133 miles) down the river, 
all which space becomes gradually filled with an almost in- 
credible number of fish. After a trial has been made in the 
first week of the month of December, the grand fiskeries 
commence a few days before Christmas; all the Cossacks 
colonised upon the banks of the river, except such as are 
doing duty at the advanced posts of the frontiers, may take 
part in them. The reserved space of two hundred versts 1s 
then divided into several sections, and the fishery at each 
must be terminated in one day, and in presence of the | 
authorities. As may be imagined, it is quite a festival for 
the Cossacks, who assemble in crowds at the rendezvous, 
armed with shovels, hooks, bars, and other implements. 
At length the Ataman, placed upon the ice in the middle of 
the river, gives the signal so impatiently awaited ; the firing 
of cannon transmits it to a distance, and immediately from 
seven to ten thousand men rush upon the surface of the 
river, make openings in the ice, plunge in their weapons 
which they handle with wonderful dexterity, and announce 
their success with loud cries of joy and delight. An im- 
mense number of sturgeons being thus taken in a single 
day, they proceed immediately to prepare the caviar, which 
the Cossack merchants hasten to send with the utmost ex- 
pedition to the two capitals of the empire.—Appendia to 
the Marquis of Londonderry’s Tour in Russia, in 1836-7. 
[The mode of preparing caviar is described in the Penny 
Magazine,’ No. 452, page 152.) 
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